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To the candid READER. 


HE Publiſher of this letter, having the leave of 
both partys concern'd, hoped it would not be unac- 
ceptable to the Public ; to have the ſentiments, of 
a perſon, well verſed in antient learning, on a Curious 
ſubject, which has been ſome matter of controverſy. 


The Editor of Fingal, wherein he hoped to oblige 
the Public, has certainly a thouſand living evidences 
of the authenticity of the Work, in that part of Brit- 
tain, which is the ſcene of action; and wherein himſelf 
was born and educated. and the learned gentleman who 


wrote this letter, has ſatisfyed himſelf therein, from very 
many internal proofs of it. | 


The Publiſher hopes, the Reader will not deprive himſelf 
of the pleſure, of reading theſe excellent poems, this va- 
luable piece of antiquity, by empty arguments of doubt 
and difficulty; nor depreciate ſo great an honor to his 
country : by ſuch a prejudice, as party once before did, 


Far ſome years, even to the Paradiſe Loſt. 


The ſhield of Cathmor being a curioſity, we have en- 
grav'd it, from the Doctor's own deſign. | 
To. 


To Mr. MAcPpHERSON. 


12 May 1763. 
8 I R, 


Have for ſome years, omitted mixing in Companys, 
1 and concourſe; therefore almoſt unknowing, and 

unknown. which is the reaſon, I have not had 
the opportunity of meeting with you ; which I have 
often wiſhed for. and that in order to give you my 
thanks, and acknowledgment, for the pleſure, I have 
had in Fingal. | 

The biſhop of St. David's, was pleaſed to ſend me 
your book, on account of my Carauſius, as he term'd 
it; which I was much delighted with. I made a ma 
of the place of action, between him and O/car : hav- 
ing formerly printed a deſcription of the Roman wall, 
there, built by Agricola, repair d by Antoninus, and at 
laſt by Carauſius. I wrote annotations on that poem. 
T lately had opportunity of being well acquainted with 
all the circumſtances of Carauſius, which we could 
colle& from his coins, which I publiſhed : and from 
which only, we can obtain any degree of knowledg of 
his hiſtory. 

At the ſame time, I was charm'd with Oſfan's 
poem, incomparably beautiful: and for its authenticity, 
I was for that reaſon, better enabled to judg, than moſt 
people. 

B The 


EE 
The conviction I had of the genuineneſs of the po- 
ems, in general; and their beautys grew upon me, in 
every page. and I muſt acknowledg, the world is 
highly oblig'd to you, for preſerving ſo noble, ſo inte- 
reſting a monument of high antiquity, belonging to 
Brittain. | 
You have indeed compleated the work, in giving us 
Temora, a poem admirable, and truly Epic. but nei- 
ther Oſſiam nor you, Sir, need the little praiſes I can be- 
ſtow. the Work ſufficiently ſpeaks for itſelf, to all 
judges of true taſte and judgment. and when ſome 
ſuſpicious critics pretend to doubt of it; they make 
you a much higher complement than they intended, or 
you defired. nor are your learned diſſertations, and 
notes, leſs curious and inſtructing. Oſſian was worthy 
of your care; and happy in his cloud, for the revival. 
You was too modeſt in not continuing the quota- 
tions in Temora, out of an apprehenſion of ſome inju- 
dicious people, conceiting therefrom, an imitation. 
I have for ſome time, amuſed myſelf, in conſidering 
the firſt planters of the Britttſh iſlands : in a work I 
intend to publiſh, the Medallic hi/tory of the firſt kings 
of Brittain. what I propoſe to do is on the plan of 
their coins; whereof there are innumerable now left. 
coins are real monuments, and genuin teſtimonys. 
our buſineſs is to find out their meaning. very many 
I can with confidence explain; many more are reduc'd 
from them, to much probability. 
The hiſtory of your hero's, has reviv'd in my mind, 
thoſe ideas of the moſt antient Britons, which I had 
entertain d of them; when in my younger years, I 


ſtudyed 
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ſtudyed their ſtupendous works till viſible, Abury, 


Stonhenge and many more. your hiſtory has confirm'd 
my mature thoughts about them. 

When I rode over the moſt delightful downs of Sa- 
liſbury plain, and thoſe of Dorſetſhire, cover'd over 
with thouſands of large barrows, or tumuli, the ſepul- 
tures of the firſt inhabitants of thoſe beautiful regions ; 
which the antient Greeks thought to be Ely/um, the 
happy ſeat of the bleſſed, the fortunate iſland : I had 


then ſuch notions of the antient Britons, as in great 


-meſure, reading Oſſian has recall'd. 


When I made innumerable drawings and admeſure- 
ments of their works, which I found to be done on 
the eaſtern cubit ; when I dug into many of the bar- 
rows, finding in them, what your heroes depoſited, 


and like conſiderations ; I was capable of reliſhing Fin- 


gal, more than many. readers, and conſequently with 
more pleſure. 
I could plainly diſcern, your heroes to be the laſt 
remains of the original Britons, the firſt inhabitants of 
Dorſetſhire and Wiltſhire, by long ſucceſſions of ages, 
and mutations of people, and force of invaders, at laſt 
driven into the Caledonian highlands, and into Ireland; 
where you have reviv'd, and illuſtrated their ſtory. 
When I read of their care in raiſing their ſepulture, 
the Bard ſinging their funeral Elegy, it reminded me, 
of the barrows abovemention'd, made with ſo much 
care, expence and elegance. the great number of 
them denotes, the long tract of years, of poſſeſſion, 
by the ſame inhabitants. 
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It cannot be doubted, but colonys of people from 
the Continent, came Ing which we call Celts. the 
perpetual inquietudes there, wars, and depredations, 
muſt needs give them a deſire, to try the ſecurity of a 
fertile iſland, bleſt with the profuſe gifts of nature. 
the firſt we hear of, is that of the Belgæ under Divi- 
tiacus, who fixed 72 ſeat at the Devizes, ſo call'd from 


him. this was about 100 years before Cz/ar's time. 


they held a good part of the ſouthern country, to the 
ſea fide, eſpecially Somerſetſhire : where ſomewhat of 
their dialect ſtill remains. 

- Theſe people were expelled Brittain and driven into 

Ireland, where they took poſſeſſion of the ſouth part 
of that iſland, under the name of Firbolgs; as you 
juſtly aſſert. 

I apprehend, this expulſion was perform'd by the 
Brittiſh king ELI; who on that account obtain'd 
the name of 1 the great. he was ſon of Mino- 
can ſon of Dunvallo, the famous legiſlator; ſpoken of 
by our learned Selden. 

Of theſe princes, we have coins remaining. I know, 
we have great numbers of Brittiſh coins, of many pre- 
ceding kings, and ſubſequent ; in gold, electrum, filver 
and braſs, to Roman times, and after. theſe are the 
materials of my Medallic hiſtory. 

ELI maur was ſole monarch, at leaft, of that part 
we call England. he dy'd a little before Cæſar's inva- 
ſion. he, according to the impolitic cuſtom of Brit- 
tiſh kings, divided his kingdom between his three ſons: 


which tavor'd Cz/ar in his enterprize. 
In 
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In Temora are veſtiges of the paſſage of the Belge, 
from the weſtern parts of Brittain, into Ireland : Inis 
huna, Cluda's bay, the hill of Lumon, deſcrib'd like 
mount Ida in Homer, cover'd with wood, r000 ſtreams 
running down its ſides. ꝓuere whether this be Plin- 
limmon? 

Vou very juſtly obſerve, Sir, Temora page 94. that 
the Belgæ differ d in religion, from the Caledonians: 
I muſt add from all the antient Britons. I ſhall ſhow 
ſufficiently, that the religion of the Druids, was that 
moſt antient, and purely patriarchal. what invaſions, 
and populations came from the Continent, brought a 
religion different. 

Throughout Fingal and Temora, the fame religion 
appears, as of the aboriginal Britons : tho' the Druids 
were then, for the moſt part, ceas'd ; being, as I ap- 
prehend, become Chriſtian. 

I muſt beg leave, to differ from your expoſition of 
the ſpirit of Loda as if it meant Moden, or ſome 
idol of the Scandinavians. the poet means nothing 
more, than the aerial ſpirit of a deceaſed hero ; foun- 
der of the circle of ſtones, or temple : who withſtood 
Fingal, warring againſt one of his family. 

I ſhall ſhow very largely, that the firſt Brittiſh colo- 
nys came hither by ſea, in the early ages of the world, 
before Gaul was peopled: when idolatry was not 
known, or very little. The Arabians who brought 
them, were the immediate poſterity of ABRAHAM ; 
with the Phenician navigators. they came hither for 
Tyn, and gave the firſt name to our iſlands, the Caſſi- 
terids; from an oriental word kaſtirah, ſignifying Tyn. 


The 


1 


The Arabians were the firſt traders; and Tyn is 
mention'd particularly, among the metals of the Midi- 
anites; the very nation who came hither, and firſt 
peopled Brittain. Mumbers xxxi. 22. 

The judicious Tacitus de mor. Germ. writes, anti- 


ently thoſe that went in ſearch of new habitations, tra- 


vell'd not by land, but were carry'd in fleets ; and into 
that mighty Ocean, ſo boundleſs. 

I need not launch out into the numerous proofs, re- 
lative to this matter. they will appear in my Work. 
in the Collections which you have publiſhed, is a good 
deal of confirmation of my ſentiments. 

Such their inviolable faith given, hoſpitality, their 
general honeſty, their heroiſm, love for after-fame, 


their care for the rites of ſepulture, funeral Elogium, 


notions of a future ſtate, rewards and puniſhments. 
Temora page 150. 

Their talent at poetry, muſic, the harp, their honor 
toward the fair ſex: their Clans. their family tribes 
are all ſymptoms of Oriental deſcent. 

You obſerve, no traces of idolatry to the ſun, the 
moon, the ſtars; in thoſe moſt noble addreſſes of the 


poet Oſſian to them; to the morning, the evening ſtar, 


and the like. he concludes, they have a period. 

Page 117. When e gates of the weſt are cloſed, on 
the ſun's = eye. theſe gates are often mention'd by 
Homer, and by our poet. the former means Brittain, 
and in other paſſages I could recite. he means Brittain ; 
tho' he knew not the name. he was well acquainted 
with Tyn; tho' he knew not the country it came 
from. Herodotus the like. 

. The 
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The fame of our old Britons was known, in horſe- 
manſhip, and chariots : as well as their great pomp, in 
celebrating their high, religious feſtivals. all our old 
Brittiſh coins which are as old as the times we are 
ſpeaking of, bear horſes, and chariots, in reverſe. all 
notoriouſly indicative of oriental, Phænician, Arabian 
extraction: which coins were given, as rewards to the 
Victors, at the chariot races, on public, religious feſ- 
tivitys. 

Theſe particulars are not obſerved on the Continent, 
who were generally barbarous, idolatrous. 

Nor did we in old Brittain, take cuſtoms from the 
Greeks and Trojans. where there is any fimilitude, 
we took them from the ſame ſource as they ; but be- 
fore them, in time. 

Such were theſe expreſſions, epithets, things; Mori, 
of the bounding ſteeds, the carborne heroes. i. e. cha- 
rioteers, Cucullin's chariotgdeſcrib'd, the ſhield of Cath- 
mor, the ſword of Luna, fabricated by a magician ; 
probably a Druid, eminent that way; like Yulcan of 
Homer. the Druids ever had a notion of Magic af- 
fix'd to them. and to this day, 'tis continued in all 
their numerous Temples, in our iſlands; as I could 
ſhow, in many particular inſtances. 

Theſe and like matters, are not borrowed from Ho- 
mer, no more than from Milton. they come from the 
eaſt: and the poetical deſcriptions are produc'd by a 
ſimilar genius. 

Tis a mean thought, derogatory to the honor of 
our country, to call it imitation : becaule excellent. 
2 | many 


* 1 


many genius's have ariſen, many loſt: you have ſaved 
one. 

Homer, Virgil, Milton had learning and inſtitution; 
Virgil, Milton had Homer before them. Milton had 
Homer, Virgil, and an infinity of great authors; he 
had the holy Scriptures, before him. all lived amidſt 
a polite and learned people. how comes it about, that 
Offian, in his ſeparate poems, and in his Epics, comes 
not behind them : his Epic poems are artificially, and 
juſtly formed. 

We cannot read Toland's hiſtory of the Druids, ta- 
ken from his own knowledg, but we obſerve very many 
ſtriking proofs, of the authenticity of your Collections. 
they have not ſufficient taſte, and judgment who affect 
to doubt about it: or do not reliſh their beautys. 
whilſt others ſay, there's as much variety, elegance, 
and harmony, in them, as in Homer ; quantity for 
quantity. | — 

Kindred genius's we may aſſert them: invaluable 
remains of the learning and poetical ſpirit of the Dru- 
ids: redeem'd by your care from longeſt obſcurity; an 
honor to Brittain. | 

Some object to our poems, they muſt be compoſi- 
tions of late times, ſince the revival of learning. for 
ſay they, letters were not known in the highlands, at 
the time aſſign'd for Oſſian. 

I anſwer, for the highlands, and for the moſt 
antient Britons in general, for the Druids : Cæſar ex- 
preſly informs us, the Druids uſed letters. he calls 
them Greek letters. indeed, they had them from Phæ- 

nicia ; 


1 
nicia; whence the Greeks had them, by Cadmus. but 


our inhabitants here, are before that time. 

Sir Iſaac Newton takes notice, in his chronology, 
that the Midianites had the uſe of letters. they were 
the ſons of ABRAHAM, by Keturab. they were the 
merchant men, traders, navigators, who firſt came hi- 
ther for Tyn, and firſt peopled the ifland. 

Pliny ſays, Melcartus or Hercules was he who firſt 
traded in Tyn. Melcartus is the paſtor king in lower 
Egypt, mention'd by Manetho. he is HESCOL of 
Moſes, confederate of ABRAHAM. he was called 
Ogmius, which means literatus; one who knew the 
alphabet way of writing, as Mr. Toland ſhows. 

In Roman times, the Druids were driven, in great 
meſure, into Ireland. it is well known, that after the 
Romans had left Brittain, Ireland was the moſt floriſh- 
ing ſeat of learning, in Europe. the Druids carryed 
their letters thither. our Saxon hiſtorys tell us, kings 
and other great men went into Ireland, for ſake of 
learning: and brought their letters thence. Biſhop 
Nicolſon in his Iriſh hiſtorical Library mentions from 
Archbiſhop Uſher, Sir James Ware, Toland &c. in- 
numerable books of the Druids, deſtroy'd in the firſt 
Chriſtian times. 

The Druids were driven likewiſe northward into 
Scotland, the highlands. and it we can ſuppoſe, they 
carryed not letters with them; learning could not fail 
to make its way thither, from Ireland : when there 
was ſo ſtrict a communication between the two nations. 

That there is fo little mention of religion in theſe 
poems, is owing to the inſtitution of the Druids ; who 

C committed 


committed nothing of that kind to writing, the Bards, 
the Poets were an inferior Order to them, and not ſo 
ſtrict in that point of diſcipline. 

We cannot fail of diſcerning, in the Fingaliam he- 
roes, the evaneſcent pictures, the expiring remains of 
that very great people, who came from the eaſt 3000 
years ago, who introduc'd their horſes and chariots from 
the ſouthern parts of Egypt, and Arabia; to traverſe 
the delightful plains of Dorſet, and Wilts. this was 
at firſt, before idolatry : and before the children of I- 
rael quitted Egypt, and during their ſojourning there. 

I ſhall take notice, on a paſſage in the beginning of 
the excellent VIIth book of the Epic poem, concern- 
ing the lake of Lego, woodſkirted, cover d with miſt ; 
which occafioned diſeaſes and death. | 

Here was the reſidence of the ghoſts of the decea- 
ſed, during the interval between their death, and the 
pronouncing the funeral Elegy, by the Bard, over their 
tumuli. for it was not allowable without that cere- 
mony perform'd, for the ſpirits of the dead, to accom- 
pany their anceſtors in the airy hall: by which they 
meant the Hades of the antients. and it was the bu- 
ſineſs of the ſpirit of the neareſt relation of the decea- 
ſed, in the mean while, to pour ſome of the miſt, of 
the lake of Lego, over the grave. 

I know, that among the Druids, was perform'd the 
ceremony of celebrating the myſterys of the antients. 
the thing was deriv'd from higheſt times, from the 
Curetes, Dioſcuri, relations of Melchiſedec, a race of 
Canaanites, before idolatry : who firſt cultivated 
ſhip-building, and navigation, to theſe our 2 

ian 


1 
bian predeceſſors were joined, in religion and occu- 
pation. they were all of the antient, patriarchal 
religion. 

The fact is mention'd by Artimedorus, who lived in 
the time of Auguſtus. he ſpeaks of a Brittiſh iſle, 
where the Samothracian myſterys (as he calls them) 
were performed with great ſolemnity. in the myſterys 
was celebrated the deſcent into Hades. and one would 
be apt to imagin, that the ſtory of Ulyſſes in Homer 
going to conſult the dead, is hither to be referr'd : for 
the poet ſays, he was in the ocean. 

And ſo perhaps was the ifle of Calyp/o, ſhe being 
ſome Brittiſh Druideſs he converſed with. for Homer 
makes it to be in the ocean. a report of Ulyſſes be- 
ing in the ocean, is mentioned by Tacitus, de mor. 
Germ. and by other old authors. 

We can't but diſcern the fimilitude between our re- 
port of the lake of Lego, of its inhabitants, and the 
other circumſtances; and the ſtate of the departed 
among the Egyptians, Greeks, and other antient nati- 
ons : all which were certainly repreſented in the my- 
ſterys; and their ſtate of reviviſcence, new birth, and 
the like. indeed, at firſt when celebrated by the Di- 
oſcuri, or ſons of God, and by their diſciples, our 
Druids, all patriarchal prieſts; there was nothing of 
idolatry, or ſuperſtition. no doubt, but in time, at 
leaſt, in other countrys, a hundred ſpecies of corrup- 
tion crept in. but we are to remark, that the pour- 
ing of miſt on the tumulus from this lake, was the ſym- 
bol of regeneration, - to a new and ſpiritual life: which 
was done in the myſterys, by water, 

C 2 | St. 
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St. Paul who was maſter of all learning, philoſo- 
phy, theology, uſes this ſame term, belonging to the 
myſterys. 1 Corinth. x. 2. the Iſraelites were baptiſed 
by Moſes, in the cloud. 

I remark'd a particular in the Fingalian aſtronomy, 
not to be paſs'd over. page 255. a bard deſcribing the 
night. IT /ee the trees ore turn d, the ſhocks of corn on 
the plain; the wakeful bind on his way. a blaſt removes 
the cloud ; he ſees the flarry plough of the north. 

By this is meant the conſtellation, we call the great 
bear; by our common people, the wain or wagon. 
our old Britons call'd it the plough. it means the 
plough of Bootes or Arcturus, Arctophylax, more rightly 
Arcophylax; meaning really, father NOA, who brought 
aſtronomy to the poſt-diluvian world. 

The Scripture tells us, he became an huſbandman. 
and in this character, poſterity conſecrated him, into 
this great aſteriſm. he bears in his right hand, the 
goad, for that purpoſe, in his left a fickle. theſe ſtars 
would claim their attention, from the earlyeſt times. 
for in Arabia, when the firſt ſtar of Aries ſets, this con- 
ſtellation, particularly the moſt conſpicuous ſtar there- 
of, Arfturus ariſes. 85 

It ſhews them the time of the vernal Equinox: the 
great quarterly panegyre, or public ſacrifice. 

Hence this aſteriſm of NOA was formed with a ſheaf 
of corn, meaning the firſt fruits of harveſt: according 
to patriarchal uſage. this ſheaf, the Alexandrian aſtro- 
nomers, many ages after, turn'd into Coma Berenices, 
in compliment to the Queen. 


I thought 
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I thought it worth while, to give you this extract 
out of a Volume I have wrote on the antient, patriarchal 
aſtronomy. 

In Temora page 118. you well obſerve, the deſcrip- 
tion of Cathmor's ſhield, is a curious piece of antiqui- 
ty : and a proof of the early knowledg of navigation, 
among the inhabitants of Brittain and Ireland. 

Cathmor was a great navigator. his ſhield, as all thoſe 
in our poems, as to the field, are generally blue. on 
it, roſe {even boſſes, enamell'd ; with ſeven principal 
ſtars, particularly obſerv'd by failors. 

1. Thus he gives their names and deſcriptions. Can- 
mathon with unſhorn beams. which he explains from 
the name, zhe head of the bear, lar of the north. he 
means the leſſer bear. a ſtar much obferv'd by the 
Phenicians : near the Pole. therefore in the upper 
part of the ſhield. North. 


N. B. The field of the ſhield is azwre : the verge 
gules ; to ſpeak in the heraldic way. 


2 2. Colderna, ſharp beam, riſing flaunt from the cloud. 
| this is the ſtar eaſtward. ſtar of the vernal Equinox. 


I take it to be that which aſtronomers call Aldeba- 
1 ran, or the bull's eye, riſing above the Pleiades. 
crouded together, like a celeſtial cloud. 

3. Olricho robed in miſt, ruler of night, this is 
Orion's belt. a luminous part of the heaven there, 
like a celeſtial miſt. 5 

4. Birthin, the red eye of Birthin, looks through @ 
grove on the hunter, at his return by night, with the 


ſpoils of the bounding roe © fire of the hill. 


This 


„ 


This is a deſcription of the ſtar in the lower part 
of the ſhield, the ſouth, oppoſite to the northern bear. 
it means the great Sirius, which is the largeſt in ap- 
pearance, of the fixt ſtars, and obſerved to be red in 
color. of which a paper of my friend Mr. Barker of 
Lyndon, Rutland, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 
Vol. LI. II. page 498. 

Tis call'd the fire of the hill properly, being very 
low in the horizon, juſt above the earth; in the eve- 
ning, when the hunters return home, they ſee it bla- 
zing thro' the wood; like the Baaltien fires of the 
Druids, raiſed on hill tops, on May day evening; in 
memory of Creation then compleated. 

5. Beldurath in the weſtern point of the ſhield, ſtar 
of the autumnal Equinox; oppoſite to Aldebaran. half 
finks its weſtern light, ſays the poet; ſtar of the twilight. 
this is a juſt deſcription of that great ſtar, we call Arc- 
turus, mention'd by Fob the Arabian. far of the twi- 
light, appearing low in the heavens, and toward eve- 
ning. 

6. Cathlin beam of the wave, glittering on a rock, by 
reflection: the ſoft beam. on the water. 


Laughin ſhining on the blue wave. as the ſea ap- 
pears, at night. 


Theſe are the brother ſtars of benign aſpect ; the 
Caſtor and Pollux of the Greeks, but in moſt antient 
Chaldean ſpheres, they repreſented the two patriarchs 
JABAL and JUBAL the original ſhepherds, and great 
improvers of aſtronomy, and inventors of muſic. theſe 
fill'd up the remaining part of the verge of Cathmor's 
ſhield. 

7. Laſtly, 


Wo 


7. Laſtly, Wide in the midſt aroſe the cloudleſs beam of 
Tonthema ; that ſtar, which look'd by night, on the courſe 
of the ſea-toſs'd Larthon; a meteor of the waves. Lar- 
thon the firſt of Bolga's race, who travell'd on the winds. 
a fine poetic expreſſion, of an QMolus, an expert navi- 

ator. 

; This is the reſplendent ſtar in the center of the ſhield, 
that-call'd the goat. and thus we compleat the orb of 
Cathmor's famous ſhield : containing many of the prin- 
cipal ſtars of antiquity, obſerv'd by failors ; the Plei- 
ades, Ilyades, Arcturus, Orion mention'd in Fob, the farſt 
writer; in 1/aiah, in Homer and Virgil; fuch as chie 
in our country are viſible. and here defcrib'd, as it 
were in a circle. 

Tis obvious to remark, the poets art in the choice; 
to procure a diverſity in the deſcription of each : he 
has, in miniature as it were, copyed the whole circuit 


of heaven, all its zones, quarters, ſeaſons. tis worthy 
of admiration. 


I do not pretend to write a comment on your two 
Volumes; but thus much I did, to teſtify my thankful- 


neſs for your care in preſerving fo valuable remains of 
our old Bards, and Druids. 


W. Stukeley. 


2. 


Explication of the Shield, 


Canmathon, head of the bear, 


a calm ſea. North. 


Colderno, Aldebaran, riſing. from a cloud. the 
vernal Equinox, 


Olricho, 


Orion's belt. in a miſt. 


Berthin. Sirius. the hunter's ſtar thro' a wood. South. 


Beldurath. Arcturus, the autumnal Equinox, ſtar 
ſetting under a cloud. Weſt. 


Cathlin. 
Laughin. 


in the ſea. 


Tonthema, in the center, glorious. 


ſtar. 


ſea tempeſtuous. 


the goat. 


Caſtor and Pollux, n on a rock, 


the Mariner's 


